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Subject:     "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS."    Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  and  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine*  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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On  this  last  quest ion-and-answer  day  in  June,  the  flower-gardeners  are 
to  have  their  innings  —  those  listeners  who  have  been  writing  so  many  letters 
lately  about  growing  flowers. 

Eor  example,  the  listener  who  is  to  have  the  first  answer  today  wrote 
to  ask  what  plants  she  should  choose  for  a  rock  garden. 

"That  depends,"  say  the  Department's  garden  advisors.     That  depends 
on  the  locality  —  soil,  climate,   sunshine,   shade,  and  so  on.     And  it  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  garden.     In  general,  the  most  appropriate  plants  for  growing 
around  rocks  are  those  which  grow  low  and  are  able  to  thrive  in  cracks  and 
crevices.    But  if  you  have  a  very  large  garden  —  are  developing  an  old  quarry 
or  a  rocky  ravine  into  a  garden,  say,  then  you  may  want  to  use  woody  shrubs 
as  large  as  mountain  laurel  or  plants  as  tall  as  columbine.    Then  again,  some 
rock  gardens  are  more  attractive  with  a  background  of  tall  plants  to  set  the 
low  plants  off. 

The  2  groups  of  plants  that  go  by  the  names  of  Sedums  and  Sempervivums 
are  some  of  the  most  popular  for  rock  gardens  because  they  are  both  attractive 
and  hardy,  and  fit  artistically  into  a  rock  landscape.     You  can  usually  find 
several  species  that  will  suit  your  particular  locality.     Some  thrive  in  the 
very  Northern  States  and  the  Great  Plains  while  others  succeed  where  winters 
are  mild.     In  general,  more  Sedums  will  withstand  very  cold  weather  than  Semper- 
vivums.    The  Sempervivums  grow  mostly  in  clusters  or  rosettes  and  a  good  example 
is  the  familiar  plant  that  goes  by  the  name  of  "houseleek"  or  "hen  and  chickens". 
The  dwarf  varieties  of  Sedum,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  trail  over  the  rocks 
and  along  the  crevices.     Well-known  Sedums  are  "stoncrops , "  "gold-moss," 
"love-entangle,"  and  "live- forever.  " 

The  perennial  Alyssums  are  good  choices  for  rockeries,  too,  because 
they  adapt  themselves  to  different  climates  and  can  even  endure  rather  severe 
droughts.    Then,  many  varieties  have  fragrant  and  colorful  blooms.    Among  the 
Alyssums  are  the  "mouse-eared  chickweeds"  and  "snow  in  summer".     Some  of  the 
early- flowering  phlox  plants,  especially  Phlox  Subulata  also  known  as  "moss" 
or  "mountain  pink",  are  ideal  for  rockeries  because  they  thrive  almost  every- 
where and  their  bright  color  shows  to  advantage  against  the  grey  rocks. 
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You  will  find  further  information  on  rock  gardens  in  a  Department- 
of- Agriculture  leaflet.     It  is  Leaflet  No.  60  and  goes  "by  the  name  of 
"Rockeries."    As  long  as  the  free  supply  lasts,  any  gardener  is  welcome 
to  a  copy.     Just  write  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Second  question:     "Where  can  I  find  out  how  to  destroy  caterpillars 
and  "beetles  on  my  flowers?" 

Answer:  I  am  sending  you  Farmers'  Bulletin  IU95  called  "Insect 
Enemies  of  the  Flower  Garden."  That  helpful  publication  will  describe 
the  different  pests  and  tell  you  what  to  do  about  each  one. 

Probably  you  know  that  the  treatment  for  different  insects  depends 
on  the  way  they  take  their  food.     Some  have  mouth-parts  equipped  for  biting 
and  chewing  food.     Others  take  their  nourishment  in  liquid  form  by  sucking 
plant  juices.    Among  the  common  chewing  insects  are  the  leaf-eating  beetles, 
grasshoppers,   caterpillars,  and  other  wormlike  forms.     To  combat  these,  use 
stomach  poisons  like  arsenical  sprays  or  dust.     The  sucking  pests,  like  red 
spiders  and  aphids,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  killed  by  nicotine  or  soap 
sprays  or  pyrethrum  and  sulphur  dusts  which  suffocate  or  burn. 

But  in  small  flower  gardens  these  drastic  methods  of  spraying  or 
dusting  are  often  unnecessary  because  you  can  soon  pick  off  and  destroy 
all  the  insects  or  infested  leaves.     If  you  wear  gloves,  you  can  pick  off 
caterpillars  or  beetles  and  drop  them  into  a  pail  that  contains  a  little 
kerosene  oil.     If  you  don't  like  to  touch  the  insects,  pick  off  the  leaf 
on  which  it  is  feeding  and  drop  that  in  the  kerosene.     Sometimes  when  a 
plant  is  infested  with  a  large  number  of  leaf-eating  beetles  or  plant  bugs, 
you  can  shake  the  pests  off.     Lay  a  large  piece  of  cloth  on  the  ground  beneath 
the  infested  plant  and  shake  off  the  insects  by  tapping  the  stem  with  a  stick. 
Then  gather  up  the  insects  that  have  fallen  off  and  drop  them  into  the  kero- 
sene. 

Still  another  flower  gardener  asks  about  flowers  and  shrubs  for  cool 
shaded  places. 

The  answer  to  that  question  could  be  a  very  long  one  but  today  I  will 
just  mention  a  few  of  the  more  popular  flowers  that  endure  shade:  Pansies, 
forget-me-nots,  lily  of  the  valley,  Siberian  iris,  and  Regal  lily.    Any  of 
the  native  wild  flowers  that  you  find  growing  in  damp  well-wooded  places 
will  also  thrive  in  shaded  parts  of  your  garden. 

As  for  the  flowering  shrubs  that  endure  shade,   there  is  the  Kalmia 
or  Mountain  Laurel,  and  the  azaleas  and  rhododendrons  which  like  a  moist 
acid  soil  rich  in  humus. 

Last  question:     "Will  you  send  me  some  information  on  growing  chry- 
santhemums in  the  garden?" 

I  have  sent  this  listener  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1311  called  "Chrysan- 
themums in  the  Home."    This  is  another  bulletin  which  any  gardener  may  have 
simply  by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C.  — 
may  have  it,  that  is,  as  long  as  the  free  supply  lasts. 


